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Church. But the whole tendency of his work
had been towards separation, and his teaching
on the nature of the Church, combining as it did
the doctrines of Hoadly and of Calvin, would
furnish reasons to justify the measure which
his followers were eager to take. For Wesley,
churchman as he wg,s, had been quite indiffer-
ent to churchmanship in the preachers whom
he chose. Few of them had been attached
members of his Church before they joined
him ; many had been Dissenters, and he had
excited hostility among the dissenting bodies
by enticing from them, as they regarded it,
their hopeful recruits. But most of the
preachers had been rescued from a careless
life, and their first and only religious interest
was in the Methodist Society. Whether they
had been indifferent or Dissenters, they had
no bond of affection to attach them to ihe
Church of England, and it was inevitable
that they should desire to make their Society
complete in itself, administering its own
sacraments as well as maintaining its own
discipline.

The schism was the more certain to come
because no strong party in the Church held
out its hand to Wesley and his followers.
The Laudians, diminishing in number and
weight, had no enthusiasm of their own